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Forest Geography and Archeology. 


BY ASA GRAY. 
(Continued from page 158.) 


genous plants of any country, particularly 
the trees, have been selected by climate. 
Whatever other influences or circumstances 
have been brought to bear upon them, or the 
trees have brought to bear on each other, no 
tree could hold its place as a member of any 
forest or flora which is not adapted to endure 
even the extremes of the climate of the region 
or station. But the character of the climate 
will not explain the remarkable paucity of the 
trees which compose the indigenous European 
forest. That is proved by experiment, suffi 
ciently prolonged in certain cases to justify 
the inference. Probably there is no tree of 
the northern temperate zone which will not 


The first step toward an explanation of the/ flourish in some part of Europe. Great Britain 


superior richness in trees of these antipodal 
regions, is to note some striking similarities 
of the two, and especially the number of peca- 
liar types which they divide between them. 
The ultimate conclusion may at length be 
ventured, that this richness is normal, and 
that what we really have to explain is the 
absence of so many forms from Europe on the 
one hand, from Oregon and California on the 
other. Let me recall to mind the list of kinds 
(i.e. genera) of trees which enrich our Atlantic 
forest bat are wanting to that of the Pacific. 
Now almost all these recur, in more or less 
similar but not identical species, in Japan, 
North China, &. Some of them are likewise 
European, but more are not so. Extending 
the comparison to shrubs and herbs, it more 
and more appears, that the forms and types 
which we count as peculiar to our Atlantic 
region, when we compare them, as we first 
naturally do, with Europe and with our West, 
have their close counterparts in Japan and 
North China; some in identical species (espe- 
cially among the herbs), often in strikingly 
similar ones, not rarely as sole species of pecu- 
liar genera or in related generic types. | was 
avery young botanist when [ began to notice 


alone can grow double or treble the number 
of trees that the Atlantic States can. In all 
the latter we can grow hardly one tree of the 
Pacific coast. England supports all of them, 
and all our Atlantic trees also, and likewise 
the Japanese and North Siberian species, 
which do thrive here remarkably in some 
part of the Atlantic coast, especially the 
cooler temperate ones. The poverty of the 
European sylva is attributable to the absence 
of our Atlantic American types, to its baving 
no Magnolia, Liriodendron, Asimina, Negun- 
do, no Aisculus, none of that rich assemblage 
of Leguminous trees represented by Locusts, 
Honey-Locusts, Gymnocladus, and Cladrastis 
(even its Cercis, which is hardly European, 
is like the Californian one mainly a shrub) ; 
no Nyssa, nor Liquidambar; no Ericacesr 
rising to a tree; no Bumelia, Catalpa, Sassa- 
fras, Osage Orange, Hickory, or Walnut; and 
as to Conifers, no Hemlock, Spruce, Arbor- 
vite, Taxodium, nor Torreya. As compared 
with Northeastern Asia, Europe wants most of 
these same types, also the Ailanthas, Gingko, 
and a goodly number of coniferous genera. 
I cannot point to any types tending to make 
up the deficiency, that is, to any not either 


this; and I have from time to time made lists|in East North America or in Northeast Asia, 


of such instances. Evidences of this remark- 
able relationship have multiplied year after 
year, until what was long a wonder has come 
to be so common that | should now not be 
greatly surprised if a Sarracenia or a Dionea, 
or their like, should turn up in Eastern Asia. 
Very few of such isolated types remain with- 
out counterparts. It is as if Nature, when 
she had enough species of a genus to go round, 


dealt them fairly, one at least to each quarter 





or in both. Cedrus, the true Cedar, which 
comes near to it, is only North African and 
Asian. I need not say that Europe has no 
Sequoia, and shares no special type with 
California. 

Now the capital fact is, that many and per- 
haps almost all of these genera of trees were 
well represented in Europe throughout the 
later Tertiary times. It had not only the 
same generic types, but in some cases even 





of our zone; but when she had only two of|the same species, or what must pass as such, 
some peculiar kind gave one to us and the|in thelack of recognizable distinctions between 
other to Japan, Manchuria, or the Himalayas ;| fossil remains and living analogues. Probably 
when she had only one, divided these between |the European Miocene forest was about as 
the two partners on the opposite side of the|rich and various as is ours of the present day, 
table. As to number of species generally, it}and very like it. The Glacial period came and 
cannot be said that Europe and Pacific North| passed, and these types have not survived 
America are at all inarrears. But as to trees,|there, nor returned. Hence the comparative 
either the contrasted regions have been ex- | poverty of the existing European sylva, or at 
ceptionally favored, or these have been hardly least, the probable explanation of the absence 
dealt with. There is, as I have intimated, |of those kinds of trees which make the charac- 
some reason to adopt the latter alternative. | teristic difference. 

We may take it for granted that the indi- 
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but survive in America and Asia? Before we 
enquire how Europe lost them, it may be well 


to ask, how it got them. How came these 
American trees to bein Europe? And among 
the rest, how came Europe to have Sequoias, 
now represented only by our two Big trees of 
California? It actually possessed two species 
and more; one so closely answering to the 
Redwood of the Coast Ranges, and another 
so very like the Sequoia gigantea of the Sierra 
Nevada, that, if such fossil twigs with leaves 
and cones had been exhumed in California 
instead of Europe, it would confidently be 
affirmed that we had resurrected the veritable 
ancestors of our two giant trees. Indeed, so 
it may probably be. “Calum non animam 
mutant,” &c., may be applicable even to such 
wide wanderings and such vast intervals of 
time. If the specific essence has not changed, 
and even if it has suffered some change, gen- 
ealogical connection is to be inferred in all 
such cases. 

That is, in these days.it is taken for granted 
that individuals of the same species, or with 
a certain likeness throughout, had a single 
birthplace, and are descended from the same 
stock, no matter how widely separated they 
may have been either in space or time, or 
both. The contrary supposition may be made, 
and was seriously entertained by some not 
very long ago. It is even supposable that 
plants and animals originated where they now 
are, or where their remains are found. Bat 
this is not science: in other words it is not 
conformable to what we now know, and is an 
assertion that scientific explanation is not to 
be sought. 

Furthermore, when species of the same 
genus are not found almost everywhere, they 
are usually grouped in one region, as are the 
Hickories in the Atlantic States, the Asters 
and Golden-rods in North America and pre- 
vailingly on the Atlantic side, the Heaths in 
Western Europe and Africa. From this we 
are led to the inference that all species closely 
related to each other have bad a common 
birth-place and origin. So that, when we find 
individuals of a species or of a group widely 
out of the range of their fellows we wonder 
how they got there. When we find the same 
species all round the hemisphere, we ask how 
this dispersion came to pass. 

Now, avery considerable number of species 
of herbs and shrubs, and a few trees, of the 
temperate zone are found all round the north- 
ern hemisphere ; many others are found part 
way round,—some in Europe and Eastern 
Asia; some in Europe and our Atlantic States: 
many, as I have said, in the Atlantic States 
and Eastern Asia ;—fewer (which is curious) 
common to Pacific States and Eastern Asia, 
nearer though these countries be. 

We may set it down as useless to try to ac- 
count for this distribution by causes now in 
operation and opportunities now afforded, i. e., 
for distribution across oceans by winds and 


Why did these trees perish out of Europe|currents, and birds. These means play their 
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part in dispersion from place to place, by step 


after step, but not from continent to continent 
except for few things and in a subordinate 
way. 

Fortunately we are not obliged to have re- 
course to overstrained suppositions of what 
might possibly have occurred now and then, 
in the lapse of time, by the chance convey- 
ance of seeds across oceans, or even from one 
mountain to another. The plants of the top 
of the White Mountains and of Labrador are 
mainly the same; but we need not suppose 
that it is so because birds have carried seeds 
from the one to the other. 

I take it that the true explanation of the 
whole problem comes from a just general view, 
and not through piecemeal suppositions of 
chances. And I am clear that it is to be found 
by looking to the north, to the state of things 
at the arctic zone,—first, as it now is, and 
then as it has been. 

North of our forest-regions comes the zone 
unwooded from cold, the zone of arctic vege- 
tion. In this, as a rule, the species are the 
same round the world; as exceptions, some 
are restricted to a part of the circle. 


(To be continued.) 





Testimonies of Profane Writers to the credibility of the 
New Testament. 

Extracted from Horne’s Introduction to the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Striking as is the evidence for the credi- 
bility and truth of the facts and events related 
in the Old Testament, furnished by natural 
and civil bistory, the books of the New Testa- 
ment are verified in a manner still more illus- 
trious; these books being written, and the 
facts mentioned in them being transacted, 
during the times of Augustus, Tiberius, and 
the succeeding Cesars. The learned and most 
exact Dr. Lardner has collected from profane 
writers a variety of important testimonies to 
the truth of the New Testament, in the first 
part of bis “ Credibility of the Gospel History,” 
and also in his “‘Jewish and Heathen Testi- 
monies;” from which elaborate works the 
following particulars are chiefly abridged. 
The results of his observations may be ar- 
ranged under the following heads ; viz. Tes- 
timonies of Jewish and Pagan authors to the 
account of princes and governors mentioned 
in the New Testament ;—Testimonies to the 
character of the Jewish and heathen nations, 
which are either directly mentioned, or inci- 
dentally alluded to therein ;—Testimonies of 
Jewish adversaries to the name and faith of 
Christ ;—Testimonies of Pagan adversaries 
to the character of Jesus Christ, and also rela- 
tive to the doctrines, character, innocency of 
life, and constancy of the first Christians in 
the profession of their faith. 

Testimonies of Jewish and Pagan Authors to 
the Account of Princes and Governors men- 
tioned in the New Testament. 

Josephus and various heathen writers men- 
tion Herod, Archelaus, Pontius Pilate, and 
other persons, whose names occur in the New 
Testament ; and they differ but little from the 
evangelical historians, concerning their offices 
and characters. 

1. From the New Testament we learn that 
Jesus was born at Bethehem of Judwa in the 
days of Herop the king; and Josephus in- 
forms us that a prince of that name reigned 
over all Judwa for thirty-sevenwyears, even 
to the reign of Augustus. Concerning this 
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Herod, Matthew (ii. 1—16,) relates that he! royal apparel, sat upon his throne,* and made 
commanded all the male children in Beth-,an oration unto them. And the people gave a 
lehem and its immediate vicinity to be put to, shout, saying, “ It is the voice of a God, and not 
death; because he had heard, that in that of a man.”+ And immediately the angel of the 
place was born one who was to be the king of, Lord smote him,t because he gave not God the 
the Jews. To us, who are accustomed to the} glory.|| And he was eaten of worms,§ and gave 
finer feelings of Christianity, this appears al.) up the ghost (Acts xii. 20—23-) Both histori- 
most incredible; but the character of Herod, | ans relate the fact, as to the chief particulars, 
as portrayed by Josephus, is such a compound | in the same manner. Luke describes the 
of ambition and sanguinary cruelty, as ren-| pride of the king, as well as the nature of his 
ders the evangelical narrative perfectly ered-| illness, more circumstantially ; and omits a 
ible. Herod left three sons, Archelaus, Herod superstitious addition which is recorded by 
Antipas, and Philip, among whom his terri-| Josephus:—a proof that the former surpasses 
tories were divided. According to Josephus,|in fidelity, accuracy, and judgment, even this 
Herod by his will appointed Archelaus to suc-,learned historian of the Jews. Herod had 
ceed him in Judwa, with the title of king; three daughters, Bernice, Mariamne, and 
and assigned the rest of his dominions to He-| Drusilla; the last of whom, according to Jo- 
rod Antipas as tetrarch of Galilee, and to)}sephus and Luke, was married to Felix, who 
Philip as tetrarch of Trachonitis and the| was appointed governor of Judea on the 
neighboring countries; and according to the! death of Herod. 
narrative of Luke (iii 1.), these two princes} 4. According to the testimonies of Tacitus 
were tetrarchs in the fifteenth year of the) and Josephus, this Ferrx was an oppressive, 
reign of Tiberius Cesar. avaricious, and tyrannical governor, who had 
2. The will of Herop, however, being only} persuaded Drusilla to abandon her lawful 
partially confirmed by Augustus, Archelaus| husband, Azizus, king of the Emesenes, and 
was appointed ruler over Judwa and Idumea|to live with him. It was not unnatural for 
with the title of ethnarch, the regal dignity|such a man to tremble, when Paul reasoned of 
being withheld until he should deserve it.| righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
But Archelaus soon assumed the title; andj|and to hope that the Apostle would have given 
Josephus, who has given us an account of this| him money to liberate him. (Acts xxiv. 25, 
limitation, calls him the king that succeeded | 26.) 
Herod, and has used the verb reigning with| 5. Luke (Acts xviii. 14d—16,) gives an hon- 
reference to the duration of his government.| orable character of the temper and manners 
It likewise appears from the Jewish historian,| of GaALLIo; and this account is confirmed by 
that Archelaus was a cruel and tyrannical} Gallio’s brother, the celebrated philosopher 
prince. All these circumstances attest the|Seneca, who represents him as a man of a 
veracity of the evangelist Matthew, who says) sweet and gentle disposition, and of much 
(ii, 22,) that when Joseph heard that Archelaus| generosity and virtue. Gallio is styled by the 
did REIGN in Judea, in the room of his father| evangelical historian, in our translation, the 
Herod, he was afraid to go thither, and turned deputy, but in the original Greek, the procon- 
aside into the parts of Galilee, which were un-| sul of Achaia. The accuracy of Luke, in this 
der the jurisdiction of Herod Antipas. instance, is very remarkable. In the parti- 
3. Luke relates (Acts xii. 1—3.) that He-|tion of the provinces of the Roman empire, 
nop the king stretched forth his hand to vex cer-| Macedonia and Achaia were assigned to the 
tain of the church, and that he killed James, the| people and senate of Rome; but in the reign 
brother of John, with the sword, and because he\of Tiberius, they were at their own request 
saw that it PLEASED the Jews, he proceeded further| transferred to the emperor. In the reign of 
to take Peter also. The correctness of this|Claudius (a. vu. c. 797, a. D. 44), they were 
statement is also confirmed by Josephus, from| again restored to the senate, after which time 
whom we learn that this Herod was a grand-| proconsuls were sent into this country. Paul 
son of Herod the Great, whom the favor of| was brought before Gallio, a. p. 52 or 53, con- 
the emperors Caligula and Claudius had raised| sequently he was proconsul of Achaia, as 
to royal dignity, and to whom nearly all the| Luke expressly termshim. There is likewise 
territories that had been possessed by his 
grandfather were gradually restored. He was| * Josephus says that he came into the theatre, early 
also exceedingly zealous for the institutions|im the morning, dressed in a robe or arment made 
and customs of the Jews; and this zeal of his wholly of silver of most wonderful workmanship ; and 
2 : : that the reflection of the rays of the rising sun from the 
accounts for his putting James to death, and] gijyer gave him a majestic and awful appearance. 
causing Peter to be apprehended. The death! + In a short time (says Josephus) his flatterers ex- 
of this monarch is related by Luke and Jo-| claimed, one from one place and one from another 
sephus with so much harmony, that, if the| (though not fo he ond), ware God) and 
latter had been - Christian, one would have “ Hitherto we have sneha: asa man, but one 
certainly believed that he intended to write a| forth we acknowledge that thou art exalted above 
commentary on that narrative. This haughty| mortal nature.” 
monarch had deferred giving an audience to| _{ Josephus has here inserted a superstitious story, 
the Tyrian and Sidonian ambassadors, who that Herod, shortly after, looking up, perceived an owl 


Oe ‘a teies teat . . 2 tei, | Sitting on a certain cord over his head, which he held 
> gerry — with him, until a certain to be an evil omen. The fact itself he thus relates om 
ay.* And upon a set day} Herod, arrayed in Immediately after, he was seized with pains in his 


bowels, extremely violent at the very first, and was car- 
* Josephus (Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. c. 8. 4 2,) has not) ried to his palace! 
mentioned this particular circumstance; but he informs || The very same cause is assigned by Josephus, viz. 
us, that the termination of the king’s life succeeded a] Because the king had neither reproved his flatterers, 
festival which had been appointed in honor of the em-| nor rejected their impious adulation. 
peror Claudius. Hence we may conceive why Herod| 3 Josephus has not described the disease so circum- 
deferred to receive the ambassadors from Tyre and| stantially : he relates that Herod died, worn out by the 
Sidon until that particular day, viz. that he might show] excruciating pain in his bowels. Luke states that he 
himself with so much greater pomp to the people. was eaten of worms. These narratives are perfectly con- 
+ Josephus determines this day expressly. It was|sistent. Luke relates the cause, Josephus the effect of 
the second day of the shows, which were exhibited at| his disease; on the nature of which the reader may con- 
Cesarea, in honor of the emperor. sult Dr. Mead’s Medica Sacra, c. 5. 
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a peculiar propriety in the name of the pro- 
vince of which Gallio was proconsul. ‘The 
country subject to him was all Greece; but 
the proper name of the province among the 
Romans was Achaia, as appears from various 
passages of Roman historians, and especially 
from the testimony of the Greek geographer, 
Pausanias, which are given at length by Dr. 
Lardner, 

Equally striking with the preceding testi- 
monies to the credibility of the New Testa- 
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thou not rHat Eayptian? Josephus has no- 
where mentioned the name of this man, but 
calls him tHe Egyptian, and tHe Ea@yprian 
alse prophet. 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend,” 
Thoughts and Feelings. 
SILENT MEETINGS. 
It is often queried mentally by the writer, 
whether the great benefit, as well as solema 


ment history, is the agreement between the 
evangelical historians and profane writers, 
relative to the Sects, Moras, anp Customs 
oF THE JEWS. 

1. Thusit appears from Josephus, that they 
enjoyed the free exercise of their religion, 
with the power of accusing and prosecuting, 
but not of putting any man to death. In 
consequence of this power, they importuned 
Pilate to crucify Jesus; and when he com- 
manded them to take him and crucify him, 
they said, Jt is not lawful for us to put any man 
to death. (John xviii. 31.) 

2. Further, it appears from Philo, Josephus, 
and other writers, that the Jews were dis- 
persed into many countries, before the de- 


duty of seeking after inward stillness in order 
for spiritual communion with the Great Au- 
thor of our being in whose hand our breath 
is, is duly considered or appreciated by the 
many, especially in their religious obligations 
and engagements. It is highly important in 
our efforts to draw nigh to that God who isa 
Spirit, and who hath said, ‘They that wor- 
ship Him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth,’ that the mind be really solemnized by 
a vital experience and under a lively sense of 
His omnipresence ; that so, shutting out ex- 
teroal things, we may in inward stillness and 
in nothingness, as commanded by the Psalm- 
ist, “Commune with our own hearts and be 
still.” Barclay, the Apologist, no doubt ap- 
struction of Jerusalem; and Luke tells us, in|preciated this, when in a meeting, in which 
different parts of the Acts of the Apostles, |he was convinced, it is said there were bat 
that Paul preached in the Jewish synagogues|these words uttered, viz: “In stillness there 
at Antioch, Iconium, Thessalonica, Athens,|is fulness. In fulness there is nothingness. 
Ephesus, and Rome. And in the nothingness of self there is all the 
3. The accounts related by the evangelists, |fulness of God.” 
of the sects of Pharisees, Saducees, and Hero-| The prophet Isaiah has told us, “ They that 
dians, as well as of the depravity of the Jew-| wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength;” 
ish nation, in the time of Christ, and of the|&c., and the Psalmist: ‘‘ The eyes of all wait 
antipathy that subsisted between the Samari-|upon Thee, and Thou givest them their por- 
tans and the Jews, are all confirmed by Jo-|tion of meat in dueseason.” And again, “As 
sephus; and the Roman mode of treating|the eyes of servants look unto the hand of 
prisoners, and cracifying criminals, as men-|their masters, and as the eye of a maiden unto 
tioned in the New Testament, is corroborated |the hand of her mistress; so our eyes wait 
by the testimonies of Cicero, Plutarch, and/upon the Lord our God, until that he have 
other writers, who have incidentally men-|merey upon us.” Were these precepts, and 
tioned it. According to Luke’s narrative,|such as these, more generally observed in our 
(Acts ix. 36.), the person whom Peter raised | professed approaches to Him whose eye is 
from the dead at Joppa was named Tabitha orjon the heart, how would He condescend to be 
Dorcas; and it appears from Josephus that|the ever present Helper of such! How would 
this name was at that time in common use.|He bow the heavens and come down! How 
The same evangelist relates, that there was a| would He be a spirit of judgment to them that 
great famine throughout the land of Judea, |sit in judgment, and strength to them that 
in the reign of the emperor Claudius (Acts xi.|turn the battle to the gate! How would He 
28, 29): Josephus also mentions this calamity, |enable these to seek Him, to feel after and 
which began in the fourth year of that reign, | find Him; who, continues the Apostle, is not 
but raged chiefly in the two following years ; |‘ far from every one of us: for in Him we live, 
and says, that many persons died for want of|and move, and have our being.” Ob! the un- 


means to procure food. 

4. When Paul was taken prisoner, in con- 
sequence of an uproar which the Jews at 
Jerusalem had excited against him, the Ro- 
man chiliarch, according to the relation of 
Luke (Acts xxi. 38.), asked him—Art thou not 
that Egyptian, which before these days (or a 
short time since) madest an uproar, and leddest 
out into the wilderness four thousand men that 
were murderers: Josephus has recorded at 
length the transaction here incidentally men- 
tioned. During the government of Felix, and 
consequently at the time alluded to by Luke, 
an Kgyptian, who pretended to be a prophet, 
led into the wilderness several thousand men, 
and marched against Jerusalem, promising 
that the walls should fall down at his com- 
mand. But Felix marched out of the city 
with a strong force, and attacked the impos- 
ter, who escaped with only a small part of his 
army. There is a remarkable agreement be- 
tween the chiliarch or chief captain in the 


speakable importance of weightiness of spirit 
in our religious assemblies, whatever may be 
the profession of Christ or denominational 
adherence we may make. It is trae intro- 
version; it is wrestling in spirit; it is the 
earnest desire to draw nigh to, and to meet 
with the God of our lives; it is the unfeigned 
application of the soul to Him; it is waiting 
upon and feeling after the High Priest of our 
profession, who is declared to stand knocking, 
through his Holy Spirit, at the door of our 
hearts for entrance, that must ever constitute 
that worship which is acceptable to the 
Father. This too will prove the most effect- 
ual antidote against wandering thoughts, or 
any other thing that obstructs inward com- 
munion with Him, who is a Spirit. Herein, 
how comprehensive is the injunction: ‘ Be 
still, and know that 1 am God.” Again, said 
the Saviour to Paul, “ My grace is sufficient 
for thee,” &c. Is not here all we stand in 
need of, without the introduction of any cere- 
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mond, in his ‘‘ Essays on Morality,” has well 
expressed : “*‘ When the soul is thus permitted 
to enter as it were into the sanctuary of God ; 
when it is humble in his presence; when all 
its desires are involved in the one desire of 
devotedness to him; then is the hour of ac- 
ceptable worship—then the petition of the soul 
is prayer—then is its gratitude thanksgiving— 
then is its oblation praise.” 

Robert Barclay, before alluded to, writes : 
“ When I came into the silent assemblies of 
God's people, I felt a secret power among them, 
which touched my heart ; and as I gave way 
unto it, I found the evil weakening in me, and 
the good raised up: and so | became knit and 
united unto them, hungering more and more 
after the increase of this power and life, where- 
by I might feel myself perfectly redeemed.” How 
true it is, that while forms and adjuncts ap- 
pended to our religious worship, may be in- 
definitely multiplied—and so far they may 
but disturb the heavenward bias of the pur- 
pose—yet, at the same time, it is the true 
prostration of the heart, it is contrite reverent 
thoughts of the Creator, it is digging and beg- 
ging, hungering and thirsting for the spring- 
ing up of the well of Divine Life, that con- 
stitutes vital, practical worship. Itis a drink- 
ing at that Fountain whose waters give life 
to the soul, as the Messiah told the Samaritan 
women :—The water that I shall give him 
shall be in hima well of water springiag up 
unto everlasting life. 

May all who attend meetings mostly held 
in silence—it may be often under discourage- 
ments—be incited to double diligence, and 
not let go their confidence in the everlasting 
Arm, who hath promised to be with the two’s 
and the three’s that are met in Hisname. As 
these are faithful, diligent, inward, and pray- 
erful in waiting upon Him, the Master and 
Head of all religiously gathered assemblies, 
He will cause them not only to renew from 
time to time their faith and strength in Him 
who is the resurrection and the life of His 
spiritual heritage, but, as He has said, “ They 
shall mount upward with wings as eagles; 
they shall ran and not be weary, and they 
shall walk and not faint.” His power is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever; and as 
His dependent, trustful children cleave close 
to Him, the promise shall be sweetly realized 
in their experience: ‘In returning and rest 
shall ye be saved ; in quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength.” For ‘In the Lord 
shall all the seed of Israel be justified, and 
shall glory.” 


Butter and Milk. 


Every one of our agricultural products, with 
the single exception of Indian corn, is sar- 
passed in value by our dairy yield. The value 
of the cows, and of the land especially devoted 
to their support, is reckoned at $1,300,000,000. 
The annual production of cheese is estimated 
at 350,000,000 pounds, and that of butter at 
1,500,000,000 pounds. Their combined value 
—estimated at $350,000,000—is only one-fifth 
less than that of the corn crop. The produc- 
tion has increased thirty-three per cent. with- 
in the past year, and since the introduction 
of the American factory system in the manu- 
facture of them, they have become important 
objects of export, the foreign sale amounting 
during the last season to $13,000,000 for but- 
ter and $14,000,000 for cheese. ‘The exporta- 
tions this year have paid more than $1,000,000 


Acts and Josephus. The former says, Art'monial or external things? Jonathan Dy-'freight, or enough to support a weekly line of 
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000 freight to the railroads of the country, 
and milk pays nearly as much more. 
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steamers to Europe. They have paid $5,000,.|The scalding, airing, and sunning of the pans,|that it is not found necessary to scald them 


to remove the taint of the sour and curdled 
milk they had contained, added much to the 


Dairying is a quiet industry, which is sojlabor and annoyance of the business. 


dispersed among the great majority of farms 


The extent to which these conditions have 


in all parts of the country that we fail to re-|been set aside is quite remarkable, consider- 


alize its aggregate importance. 
producing industry it is, under the combined 


As a money-|ing its rapidity and the conservative class 
g y 


among whom it has taken place. About a 


influence of the factory system for cheese-|dozen years ago a Swedish dairyman, named 


making and of the introduction of improved 


Schwartz, tried the experiment of setting his 


methods of butter-making, rapidly extending|milk in cans twenty inches deep and twelve 


in every direction. 
butter-making regions of the country, both in 
quantity andin quality of product, is Northern 


Illinois and the adjoining parts of the States /tention. 


to the north and west of it. A few years ago 
it was believed that good butter could not be 
made in the Southern States. There are now 
important butter districts in all parts of the 
South, and there are indications that the 
Northern cities will soon be supplied with 
fresh grass-butter throughout the whole win- 
ter from Mississippi, Tennessee, and other 
regions, where, before the war, the profitable 
growth of grass was regarded as an impossi- 


One of the very best|inches in diameter, covering them with ven- 


tilated lids, and floating them in ice-water. 
The reports of his success attracted much at- 
A little later at Ogden Farm, and 
in several creameries, experiments were made 
with a modification of the system, spring- 
water at a temperature of about 50° being 
‘used instead of ice-water at 35° to 37°. Ex- 
periments were tried elsewhere, often with 
unfavorable results owing to unfavorable con- 
\ditions, and the discussion waxed hot between 
the champions and the opponents of the new 
process. Little by little the opposition gave 
way, and by 1875 the deep-can system had 


bility. No single influence has had more to!gained the approval of the leading dairy-men 


do with the increased attention given to but-| 


ter-making in these new districts than the 
introduction and wide distribution of the cat- 


of the country. A Western inventor devised 
a refrigerator to be used without water, the 
cans standing in the drip of ice contained in 


tle of the Island of Jersey. These were for-|an upper chamber. This was in some respects 
merly the “ Alderneys” of the lawns and pad-|an advance. Two years later thespring- water 


docks of the rich ; they are now the practical | 


butter-producing animals of the best dairy- 
farms throughout the country. 
The American system of co-operative fac- 





system and the refrigerator system were met, 
and have since been overcome, by a further 
improvement which seems to combine every 
requirement of the simplest and most uniform 





tories has already given us a prominent and| work. This is the Cooley system introduced 
favored place in the great cheese-markets of by the Vermont Farm Machine Co., who ex. 
the world. So much has been published dur-|bibited it in complete working at the Fair. 
ing recent years concerning the methods of Considering its cheapness and its adaptability 
these factories that those who have cared for|\to the largest and the smallest dairies, it 
such matters have been fully informed con-|seems to us to have been the most important 
cerning them. But there has taken place,)object shown there—at least among those| 
within less than ten years, such a complete|which have stood the test of sufficient trial. 

revolution in the processes of butter making! The Cooley system disregards everything 
that few, even among ordinary farmers, have|that was deemed inseparable to success in the 
any conception of the present best state of'| former method of setting milk in shallow pans. 
the art. Until very recently it was the uni-|A closed box, like a refrigerator, of a size to 
versal custom to set milk for the raising of | accommodate sufficient cans to hold the whole 
cream in shallow pans of tin or earthenware, product of the morning or evening milking, 





in a cool room in summer and in a warm room is packed full with cans twenty inches deep 
in winter. In many limestone regions, where | and eight inches in diameter. Into these the 
springs were abundant and constant, the pans|milk is strained the moment it is brought 
were in summer-time set in troughs of cool|from the stable. Each can is covered witha 
water. The theory prevailed that exposure|small inverted pan, like a milk-pan, and these 
in the air and to ample ventilation was neces-|are held firmly in place by slats wedged above 
sary for the removal of “animal odor.” The|them. The box is then filled with cold water! 
early but not too rapid removal of the “animal |so as to cover pan and all, the pans keeping 
heat” was equally insisted upon. It was be-|the water out of the milk on the principle of 
lieved that cream rose most readily and com-/the diving-bell. If a sufficiently cold spring 
pletely at a temperature of about 60°, and/is available (temperature less than 50°) a con- 
that its entire separation required a period of|stant stream enters the box and passes out 
about thirty-six hours—a period during which |through an overflow. In the absence of such 
the milk invariably became sour, and in warm |a spring, ice is used to keep the water down 
weather curdled. Churning was very much|to from 40° to 50°. It is found that all of the 
a matter of the most fickle luck, occupying alcream rises within twelve hours, so that it 
long or a short time according to temperature, | may be taken off and the cans emptied in time 
to the degree of acidity, and to conditions|to receive the product of the next milking. 
which always remained inscrutable. The|No account is made of ‘animal odor,” but 
quality of the product was far from being as- | atmospheric odors are absolutely excluded by 
sured. In winter the butter might be lumpy, |the complete immersion in water. Owing to 
or in summer oily, and it was always a matter|the low temperature at which it has been 
of congratulation—by no means a matter of|kept, the skimmed milk is perfectly sweet 
course—that tho churning turned out well./and useful for cheese-making and other pur- 
With the more intelligent and painstaking|poses. By an ingenious device the skimmed 
dairy-men the chances and drawbacks were|milk is drawn off below the cream and the 
very much reduced, but every one failed at|cream is poured from the cans. Owing to the 
times, and quality always depended largely |low temperature also, which prevents incipient 
upon the individual skill of the dairy-maid.'!decomposition, the cans are kept so swect 





a 


oftener than once a week. The whole care 
of the milk and the utensils is safely entrusted 
to common farm-hands. The old-fashioned 


milk-room is nolonger necessary. The Cooley: 


box, occupying but little room, may stand in 
& passageway, in a cellar, or under a shed, 
The exhibitors showed one of their cans filled 
to a depth of seventeen inches with milk from 
a herd of Jerseys which had, in twelve hours, 
thrown up six and a quarter inches of cream, 

The modern churning of the cream is as 
different from the old method with which we 
are all familiar as Cooley’s box is from the 
old milk-room. Dashers, cleats, and beaters 
are done away with. The cream is put into 
an oblong box, which is arranged to vibrate 
longitudinally, the cream being dashed first 
against one end and then against the other, 
There were several forms of churn working 
on this principle shown at the Fair, the oldest 
of them, Bullard’s being as good as any. 
There is no material difference in the time 
required for the butter to “come” in these 
churns and in the old ones; but these have the 
marked advantage that the swash of the cream 
keeps the walls of the churn always washed 
down so that the entire contents are subjected 
to a uniform agitation. With the dasher and 
beater churns, when the cream begins to 
thicken, mach of it adheres to the walls like 
a paste, and causes a considerable amount of 
half-churned cream to become mixed with the 
butter. By the new process this is obviated, 
to the great advantage of the product. 

In butter-workers there was nothing strik- 
ingly new, but the invention of Cooley’s cream- 
eries and the Bullard churn probably marks 
& more important advance in an enormous 
and universally diffused industry than has 
ever been seen before within a single decade. 
The mower and reaper were longer in coming 
into general use and had much more influence 
in modifying our general system of agricul- 
ture ; but the Jersey cow and these two uten- 
sils have an aggregate importance hardly in- 
ferior to that of those implements. 

We made the reservation, above, that Coo- 
ley’s exhibit was the most important that bad 
stood the test of trial. The reservation was 
made in favor of Durand’s cow-milking ma- 
chine. The only serious limitation to which 
a dairy-man is subjected, supposing him to 
have ample land and money, lies in the diffi- 
culty of securing a sufficient number of good 
milkers and of finding profitable employment 
for them throughout the day. This limitation 
being removed, the number of cows may be 
greatly increased with decided benefit to the 
land, and with direct profit to the farmer. A 
machine which would milk the cow dry; 
which would communicate to her bag the 
movement incident to hand-milking or suck- 
ing; which could be adjusted to teats of dif- 
ferent size; and which could milk a three- 
teated cow, or, in an emergency, a single teat, 
has long been sought. Numerous promising 
inventions have proved failures, and many a 
good herd bas been ruined in the experiment. 
The English agricultural papers are just now 
considering the difficulties of the case, and are 
clamoring for a machine which will meet all 
the requirements. We do not venture to say 
that Durand has solved the problem, but he 
certainly seems to have overcome all the diffi- 
culties found in the earlier inventions. 


~> 


The luxury of luxuries is that of doing good. 












For “The Friend.” 
John Croker. 
(Continued from page 154.) 

About the year 1696, John Croker entered 
into marriage with Margery Peters, daughter 
of John Peters of Minver, with whom they 
resided; here they carried on business, in 
which they prospered; they were not un- 
mindful to give thanks for the blessings of 
God which attended their labors, being often 
humbled under a feeling sense of His goodness 
towards them. About this time we find him 
deeply exercised in spirit, and bowed undera 
weight which he was scarce able to under- 
stand, and from his Journal we give the fol- 
lowing: 

“There remained something with me, which 
often led me into solitary walks and private 
retirements, sometimes into prayer, and some- 
times I read, and sometimes [ sat still, as one 
waiting to hear; the reason hereof I knew 
not,—for I was careful not to offend God in 
anything which I knew He required of me: 
yet still it increased, insomuch that morning 
and evening, it became my constant practice 
to retire; at which times I cried, and desired 
the Lord would be pleased to make known 
his mind to me, that then I would obey him, 
if it were to the giving up of my natural life. 

‘‘ At last it was discovered to me; but then 
I wanted signs and tokens, that I might be 
certain it was the Lord’s requiring,—fearing 
because the enemy, working many times in a 
mystery, had deceived many; and he was 
likely to have reasoned all good out of me, 
and made me prove disobedient to the call of 
God, though not without a desire of perform 
ing his will. However, I thought if this or 
the other stranger would speak to my con- 
dition, or tell me what God required of me, I 
would not then consult with flesh and blood 
any longer. So it pleased God to answer my 
desire ; for several spake to me and bid me 
be faithfal. And upon a time on a First-day 
morning, as I was walking alone, and more 
out of thought than usual, it opened in me 
like a voice, saying, ‘ This day will I open thy 
mouth, if thou art faithful to me.’ It seemed 
to surprise me, and being willing to be more 
acquainted with this voice, I turned myself 
about and walked further into the orchard, 
desiring the Lord to be wisdom and strength 
to me; and it rested with me that that was 
the day of the trial of my obedience. So 
I went home, and prepared for that meeting, 
to which most of our family went. I sat re- 
tired until at last the word of the Lord was 
with me as a fire; my father and motber-in- 
law Peters, both took a little time in the mect- 
ing,—which I thought had relation to me, and 
my then present exercise ; yet, I found it hard 
to give up. But being sensible it was my 
duty, at the latter part of the meeting I spake 
a few words; and, although it was a little out 
of my season, yet I was thereby as one dis- 
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or too much frequenting the conversation of 
the people of the world; because there are 
many snares and dangers in it, which many 
incline after, respecting which, at times, I 
was concerned both to speak and write. 
“Thus for about three years I passed my 
time, in the enjoyment of a tender and affee- 
tionate wife, who truly feared the Lord, and 
with whom [ had great comfort ; and we were 
a strength and rejoicing to each other. But 
at length it pleased the Lord to take from me 
my dear wife, in the year 1699. What shall 
I say ; it was a near parting and a sharp ex- 
ercise: yet I was made to say, surely the 
Lord is good, let him do as it pleaseth him, 
and who dares to speak hardly, or say why 
doest thou so? Job said, the Lord gives and 
He takes away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord. God knows what is best for us, better 
than we ourselves ; therefore I will labor to 
be contented in his will, and to follow after 
that; hoping we may meet again where all 
disappointments are at an end: for all things 
here are uncertain, and man is born to trouble 
as the sparks fly upwards. There is no de- 
pendence on any thing below the sun, there- 
fore my dependence shall be in the right arm 
of His salvation; hoping He will carry me 
through this vale of tears,—and how soon, 
the Lord only knoweth; 1 desire not length 
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Selected. 
Suggestions to Aid in Securing the Guidance of the Holy 
Npirit. 
From Upham's Interior Life. 

One of the most important questions which 
can occupy the minds of those who wish to ex- 
perience the reality of the interior spiritual 
life, is—In what manner can we most cer- 
tainly secure the ever-present and guiding in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit? We learn from 
the Scriptures, that those who are the sons of 
God are led by the Spirit of God. Anda woe 
is expressly denounced against those “ foolish 
prophets that follow their own spirit.” The 
facts of individual experience, in relation to 
the subject of a Divine guidance, abundantly 
confirm the truth of the scriptural declara- 
tions. ‘*Though this secret direction of the 
Almighty,” says Sir Matthew Hale, who was 
distinguished as a Christian as well as a scho- 
lar and a judge, “is principally seen in mat- 
ters relating to the good of the soul, yet even 
in the concerns of this life, a good man, fear- 
ing God, and begging his direction, will very 
often, if not at all times, find it. I can call 
my Own experience to witness, that even in 
the temporal affairs of my whole life, I have 
never been disappointed of the best direction 
when I have, in humility and sincerity im- 
plored it.”” And I think we may undoubtedly 


of days, but that I may at last finish my|regard it as a great trath, ever to be kept in 


course in peace.” 
(To be concluded.) 
Selected. 
With tearful eyes I look around, 
Life seems a dark and stormy sea, 
Yet midst the gloom I hear a sound, 
A heavenly whisper—Come to Me! 


It tells me of a place of rest ; 
It tells me where my soul may flee; 
Oh to the weary, faint, opprest, . 
How sweet the bidding—Come to Me! 


When the poor heart with anguish learns 
That earthly props resigned must be, 
And from each broken cistern turns, 
It hears the accents—Come to Me! 


When against sin I strive in vain, 
And cannot from its yoke get free, 

Sinking beneath the heavy chain, 
The words arrest me—Come to Me! 


When nature shudders, loth to part 
From all I love, enjoy and see ; 

When a faint chill steals o’er my heart 
A sweet voice utters— Come to Me!” 


Come for all else must fail and die; 
Earth is no resting place for thee ; 

Heavenward direct thy weeping eye ; 
I am thy portion—Come to Me! 


Oh voice of mercy, voice of love! . 
In conflict, grief and agony, 
Support me, cheer me from above, 
And gently whisper,—Come to Me! 
Charlotte Elliott. 


—_———soo———" 


Curtailment.—“ Hard times,” says one, “are 


charged of a great and heavy load, and com-|God’s time of trial, in which to test us, to see 
fort came to my soul; so that I found it was|if we are worthy to receive the answer to our 


good to obey the Lord. Being faithful in the} many prayers for spiritual blessings.” 


This 


few things, He made me ruler over more; so| being true;-and it undoubtedly is, how many 
that I found it often my place to speak a few/are in this crisis giving evidence that they|bhe inactive; that we must be wholly and 
words, and began to be concerned for the dis-|are not fitted to receive the spiritual mercies | absolutely without mental movement; but 
cipline of Truth, that it might be kept up, and|they ask for? For, instead of denying them- |merely and precisely that we must cease from 
its first and primitive simplicity maintained | selves, and continuing to give their formerly | the activity of nature. In other words, ceas- 
amongst us; that we might not only profess| acknowledged quota of offerings to the Lord, ing from self and from its turbulent and de- 
the principles, but also be found like the first}they are rather denying the Lord and appro- 
proselytes of Truth iin this island, in plain-| priating as ever to themselves. This is their 
ness of dress and fewness of words, as well as} mode of retrenchment, in response to the terests foremost, we must keep our own plans. 


fearfulness of running after the gain of riches, | 


“ necessities of hard times.” 


remembrance, that the true children of God, 
so far as they live acceptably to Him, are 
guided by the Spirit of God. This great 
truth, that, as followers of God, it is oar pri- 
vilege and duty to be led by the Spirit of God, 
may be realized continually in our personal 
experience, as it seems to us, in connection 
with a few simple but fundamental conditions. 

I. In the first place, we cannot reasonably 
expect to be guided by the Spirit, unless we 
desire it. And if we expect a continuance of 
this guidance, the desire must be permanent 
and strong. It would be extremely absurd to 
suppose that the Holy Spirit will condescend 
to dwell with us, if we have no desire for it, 
or if we have not a permanent and strong de- 
sire. But we cannot suppose that those who 
aim after holiness of heart are without this 
desire ; and therefore we do not consider it 
necessary to dwell upon this point. 

II. In order to realize this great blessing, 
we must have faith in God, that He will do 
for us the thing which we ask. To desire 
of God without having faith in the Giver, is 
nearly as effectual a way to defeat the object 
of our request, as to be without desire. But 
on this point also we will not delay. Who 
can be ignorant that one of the first elements- 
in the life of holiness is the doctrine of faith? 
‘* Without faith it is impossible to please God.” 
How can it be possible, then, without faith, 
to receive the blessing of the Holy Spirit? 

III. Besides those which have been men- 
tioned, there is another condition necessary 
to be realized, in order to have the guiding 
influences of the Holy Spirit always with us; 
namely, we must cease from our natttral ac- 
tivity. We do not mean to say that we must 


ceitfal elements, and, as a consequence of this, 
ceasing to place ourself and our personal in- 


| purposes, and aims, in entire subjection. For 
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instance, when we ask God to gnide us, we|unbelief can never be accounted otherwise! would devote my life to the acquisition of 
must not at the same time cherish in our|than a great sin. It is in accordance with|knowledge. JosepH Henry.” 
hearts a secret determination and hope fto/this view, that we find the following expres- —_—_—++—__ 
guide ourselves ; just as some persons foolishly, |sions in the First Epistle of John, v. 14, 15: ; vor “ The Bring” 
and almost wickedly, ask the advice of their |‘* And this is the confidence that we have in Him,| It is reasonable to suppose there is no mem- 
neighbors, when they have already fully de-|that if we ask any thing according to his will, ber of the religious Society of Friends, who is 
cided in their own minds upon their future | He heareth us; and if we know that He hear us, acquainted, however partially, with its his. 
course of action. If we would have our de-|whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the pe-|tory and its present condition, but must, at 
sires of being continually guided by the Holy |titions that we desired of Him.” times, mourn over the contrariety of senti- 
Spirit fully realized, we must not only give] In conclusion, we would remark, that in|ment on points of religious belief and conduct, 
up our personal and self-interested plans and| yielding ourselves up to the Divine direction which prevails more or less throughout 1t8 Or- 
purposes, submitting every thing into God’s|under such circumstances as have been men-|g@0ization, W hatever may be his or her own 
hands with entire childlike simplicity, but it/tioned, we not only have the guidance of the|Opinion or feeling in relation to the contro- 
is important also not to give way to uneasy,|Holy Spirit, but I think we are not exposed verted points, the frequent evidence given 
agitated, and excited feelings. The existence|to those illusions and mistakes which might that the Society has in measure lost, and is 
of undue eagerness and excitement of spirit is| otherwise be likely to befall us. Indeed, it is still losing the influence for good on other re- 
an evidence that we are, in some degree|hardly too much to say, that we may be sure ligious professors which it once exerted, and 
afraid to trust God, and that we are still toolof being kept in the right path at such times. |is experiencing in itself the weakness and in- 
much under the influence of the life of nature;|The state of mind which we have described is |S8tability of a house divided against itself, can 
so that to cease from the activity of nature,/not only one of earnest desire and strong| hardly fail to clothe the spirit at times with 
when properly understood, seems to be noth-|faith, but, as it seems to us, of true meekness. |regret, if not with pain and sorrow. : 
ing more nor less than to cease from the spi-| And we are told in the Scriptures, ‘‘The meek it is pow more than forty years since the 
rit of self- wisdom, self-seeking, and self-guid-| will He guide in jadgment, and the meek will|Seeds of this disunity and degeneracy were 
ance, and thus to remain in submissive and|He teach his way.” (Ps. xvv. 9.) It is the| widely sown, and the fruit is too abundant 
peaceful simplicity and disengagement of spi-|opinion of Fenelon, who seems to have had a/aud too bitter, to admit of its origin being at- 
rit, in order that God may enter in, and may personal experience of the Divine operation] tributed to mere verbal inaccuracies, or unes- 
guide us by the wisdom of his owa Divine in- | deeply interior, that in the moments of men-|sential divergencies from the long accepted 
spiration. tal quietness and of recollection in God,—in| principles promulgated by the early Friends 
It may be proper to add here, that the view |other words, when we look to God in a state |and their consistent successors. 
which has now been expressed is entirely con-|of cessation from our natural activity,—we| It is a saddening truth which time contin. 
sistent with the exercise of our powers of per-|should not hesitate to follow the interior im-|ues to make more palpable, that those princi- 
ception and reflection. A cessation from our|pulses and attractions of the soul; meaning|ples and their legitimate practices must be 
natural activity, in the sense which has been |to be understood, undoubtedly, that if we be-;contended for within the limits and among 


































explained, is not only consistent with, but it|lievingly ask for Divine guidance in such a|the members of the Society. Nor is it less 
is evidently favorable to, a just exercise of|state of mind, the attraction or tendency of|evident that unity cannot be restored by an 


these powers. They will be found at such 


the soul, which then exists, cannot be safely|agreement not to manifest its absence when 


times to be free from erroneous and disturb-|ascribed to any thing but the Spirit of God ;| points are exposed where the members are at 
ing influences, and to possess a clearer insight |and that, consequently, we may consider our-| variance, and openly to profess fellowship 


into the truth. 
1V. In order to secure the continual pres-| human direction. 


selves under a Divine, and not under a mere| wherever there is ground to believe there is 
This we believe to be true.|no positive disagreement. This is sometimes 


ence of the Holy Spirit, we must not only ful-| Nevertheless, in this case, as in all others, we|spoken of as consistent with the declaration 
fil the condition of ceasing from the self-|should never yield to the guidance of any in-|of the apostle, “I am made all things to all 
interested activity of nature; we must not/terior attraction, however it may have the|men, that I might by all means save some,” 
only believe in God’s truth and faithfulness to | appearance of originating with the Holy Spirit, | but is it not a practical dissembling altogether 





his promises, attended with a sincere desire| which at the same time we know to be at va-|inconsistent with Paul’s deep religious convic- 
for the blessing under consideration ; butjriance with the written Word of God. God|tions and sturdy honesty? And yet many 
when we ask under such circumstances, it is}can never contradict himself; and whatever|who may shrink from avowing that this is 
our privilege and daty to believe that we now revelation He has made of Himself in his holy |their panacea for healing the wounds under 
have the thing which we ask for. If, for in-; Word we must regard as authentic, and as|which the Society is suffering, by their course 
stance, in true detachment and simplicity of entitled to our supreme confidence. But with |indicate they are afraid to apply any other 
spirit, and with a sincere desire for the object, |the limitation implied in this remark, we have | remedy. 

we seek the Divine wisdom, which is the gift!no doubt that God, operating upon the mind] It is a self-pleasing sentiment—sometimes 
of the Holy Spirit, to guide us in some diffi-|in a Divine manner, will certainly teach and |called charity—that we need not regard dif- 
cult case of duty, we are bound, on the princi-| guide those who, in renouncing the self-inter-|ference of belief or practice in what are stig- 
ples of Scripture, to believe (provided, further, ested eagerness of nature, possess true meek-| matized as little things, the minor testimonies 
that we exercise all our powers of perception ness and quietness of spirit, and who believ-|into which our forefathers were led by the 
and reasoning applicable to the case) that we ingly and earnestly look to Him for such|Holy Spirit; but simply keep the eye fixed 
do now have all that wisdom which God sees teaching and direction. on the more comprehensive points of our re- 
to be necessary for us. Accordingly, we are| _ ligious profession, where it is supposed all can 
not at liberty, in the spirit of distrust towards| Professor Henry, when a boy, was an in-/agree, and leave every one to adopt or reject 
God, to go about to seek some new natural|veterate novel reader, until at sixteen an/the others as they may see fit. 

light to see our spiritual wisdom with. Such/ English book of scientific lectures happened} In one of the addresses made to the Friends 
wisdom, resting, in its origin, upon the im-|to fall into his hands. He was so interested |composing the smaller Western Yearly Meet- 
mutable promise of God,—a promise which is|in it that the owner presented it to him, and|ing, as given in the British Friend, 2d col- 
fulfilled in connection with the exercise of he kept it ever afterwards among his trea-|umn, page 277, eleventh month number, is 
faith,—is, for the most part, bidden from all|sures. On the fly leaf is this paragraph,|the following: “Should we not then be taught 
forms of sight on the part of the creature, ex-| written by him in 1837: ‘This book, although |to dwell in that which unites, rather than in 
cept one. That is to say, as it bas its origin}/by no means a profound work, has, under|that which separates; to look out for points 
in connection with the operations of faith, | Providence, exerted a remarkable influence|of union, rather than upon those in which we 
and cannot exist except in that connection, |on my life. It accidentally fell into my hands | may differ, and so find that we are often far 
so it is visible, in general, only to the eye of| when I was about sixteen years old, and was|nearer to one another than we may think.” 
faith. It seems very evident, under the cir-|the first book, with the exception of works of| The soundness of the sentiment here incul- 
cumstances, and in the fulfilment of the con-|fiction, that I ever read with attention. It/cated depends upon what is united with, and 
ditions which have been mentioned, that we|opened to me a new world of thought and en-| what is separated from. The Spirit—obedi- 
should do wrong, we should sin against God, |joyment, invested things before almost un-|ence to which alone can produce true unity— 
not to believe in the actual possession of the|noticed, with the highest interest, fixed my|not only may, but does forbid unity with that, 
thing which had been interceded for. It/mind on the study of Nature, and caused me|however small it may seem in itself, which it 
would evidently be a case of UNBELIEF; and!to resolve at the time of reading it that I|has a controversy with, and requires a firm 
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testimony to be borne to that which it con-|ness jastify us in calling the daisy a rose, | very uncertain remedies for the evils now ex- 


vinces to be of the truth. 
cere in the religion they profess, they cannot 
deem any thing small or indifferent which has 
been brought forth under the operation of 
Divine Grace; and were those who are 
brought under this operation, to turn away 
from that required, because it would, or might 
separate them from others, they could make 
no straight steps in the highway of holiness. 

Had George Fox and his worthy yoke- 
fellows acted on the bald principle, that it is 
better to unite than disagree, they would 
never have set up a distinct Society and suf- 
fered the persecution they endured for its 
principles, but “dwelling in that which unites, 
rather than that which separates,” kept their 
connection with the professors to which they 
belonged, and smothered their conscientious 
convictions. 

Nor did they consider any of what are now 
spoken of slightingly as minor testimonies, 
small in themselves; nor it of trifling im- 
portance that they should be faithfully main- 
tained before the world. I. Penington hav- 


ing occasion to write a letter to the Earl of 


Bridgewater, the earl had him thrown into 
jail, and declared he should be kept there 
“though he might rot,” unless he would ad- 
dress him as “ My Lord,” and sign himself his 
“humble servant,” and that meek and patient 
disciple of Christ remained incarcerated in a 
dismal prison for more than a year rather 
than betray the testimony of trath to plain- 


\its shape, color and aroma. 
'sons the modern novelties introduced among 


| Friends cannot be properly called Quakerism. 
There need be no jealousy nor contempt the 
one of the other, was each called by its pro- 
per name, and not allowed to assume the title 
of the other. 

The four Apostles alluded to in the same 
place, all preached the same. gospel. No one 
of them inculcated doctrine inconsistent with 
that taught by the others; and so far were 
they from admitting that any manifoldness 
would permit uniting with that not in accord- 
ance with the truth they set forth, that one of 
them, addressing a church, uses the empbatic 
language: “If any man preach any other 
gospel unto you than that ye have received, 
let him be accursed.” And another: ‘If there 
ee any unto you and bring not this doc- 
trine, receive him not into your house, neither 
bid him God-speed. For he that biddeth him 
God-speed, is partaker of his evil deeds.” 

In one of the communications quoted from, 
in the editorial of last week’s “ Friend,” some 
specimens of the doctrines now taught by 


which are in direct opposition to those ever 
held by Friends, and the two cannot be re- 
conciled by any variety in men’s intellectual 
endowment. It may be said they are the 
opinions of the individual only. But the 
meetings which certified them to be ministers 













ness of speech, trivial as it may seem to many|in unity with them, and sent them forth to 
in the present day. It may be well to mark |promulgate these unsound notions, must hold 
the following expression in one of his appeals |the same doctrines, and thus give equal evi- 
for justice. “I have been, and still am, a pa-|dence they are not Friends in religious belief, 
tient sufferer for well-doing, blessing the Lord | however they may assume the name. 

who redeemeth and preserveth the souls of 


ce of the modernized preachers are given, 
| 






his children out of evil-doing, and who bring- 
eth his indignation and wrath, with great 
perplexity and misery, upon nations and upon 
persons who set themselves in opposition to 
Him.’’ Can it be considered a small matter 
to trample on any of the testimonies spring- 
ing out of obedience to the convictions of Di- 
vine Grace, and for the support of which our 
faithful predecessors thought nothing too dear 
to part with? He who despiseth small things 
shall fall by little and little. 

In the same number from which the previous 
quotation is taken, Ist col. p. 275, is the follow- 
ing: ‘The importance of cherishing a large- 
hearted appreciation of the manifoldness of the 
truth, a manifoldness answering to the variety 
of our minds, as the daisy is not to be jealous 
of the rose, nor the rose despise the daisy.” 
What is to be understood here by “ the mani- 
foldness of the truth,” is not clear. The 
truths of the gospel are plain and simple, not 
varying in their meaning and force to suit the 
variety in men’s minds. They bear the im- 
press of the purity and wisdom of their Divine 
Author; the manifoldness belongs to the in- 
terpretations given to them by expositors not 
under the enlightening influence of the Spirit 
that dictated them. ‘The contrast exhibited 
between the two flowers is evidently intended 
to represent the divergent doctrines inculcated 
within the Society: it is a strong one, but not 
inapplicable. In many respects these doc- 
trines and their results are as palpably differ- 
ent in their characteristics as the rose and the 
daisy ; showing they do not spring from the 
same root. No manifoldness of floral develop- 
ment can destroy the distinction between the 
two blossoms, nor would any large-hearted- 


The doctrines of the gospel and the testimo- 
nies resulting from them, as held by Friends, 
have always been fixed and clearly defined 
by them. They compel none to adopt them, 
but they cannot allow them to be undermined 
and overturned by those claiming to be mem- 
bers of the Society though not holding to its 
faith, who, like the seven women laying hold 
of one man, say, “ We will eat our own bread 
and wear our own apperal, only let us be 
called by thy name, to take away our re- 
proach.” Whether few or many, Friends 
rightly adopt the following language of Robert 
Barclay, considered and approved by the Lon- 
don Morning Meeting. 

‘We being gathered into the belief of cer- 
tain principles and doctrines, without any 
constraint or worldly respect, but by the mere 
force of truth upon our understandings, and 
its power and influence upon our hearts, these 
principles and doctrines and the practices neces- 
sarily depending upon them, are, as it were, the 
terms that have drawa us together, and the 
bond by which we became centred into one 
body and fellowship, and distinguished from 
others. Now if any one or more so engaged 
with us, should arise to teach any other doc- 
trine or doctrines, contrary to those which 
were the ground of our being one, who can deny 
but that the body hath power in such a case 
to declare; This is not according to the truth 
we profess, and therefore we pronounce such 
and such doctrines to be wrong, with which we 
cannot have unity; nor yet any more spiritual 
fellowship with those who hold them, and so cut 
themselves off from being members, by dissolving 
the very bond by which they were linked to 
the body.” 

Division and separation are hazardous and 














If Friends are sin-| while our senses convinced us it was devoid of isting in the Soviety of Friends, and greatly 
For similar rea-|to be deplored ; but they are not to be pre- 
vented or remedied by ignoring’ the cause 
producing them; nor by treating those who 
are contending for the doctrines and testi- 


monies of Truth ever held by Friends, as 


though they were no part of and had no hold 
upon the Society. 
of persons, and He will preserve and bless 


The Lord is no respecter 


those who, in sincerity and faithfulness, are 
standing for his cause and testimony, how- 


ever they may be despised and rejected by 
others. 


C. E. 


12th mo. 29th. 





Be not weary in doing what God bids, or in 
waiting for what God has promised. Your 
work may be difficult, but persevere in it. 
The delay may seem long, but it will come to 
anend. Look to the Saviour; rest on the 


promise ; keep on with the work, and in due 
season you will goto your rest, if you faint not. 
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«The just shall live by faith,” is a scripture 
truth which the Christian bas need to hold 
constantly in view, if he would not be jostled 
from the foothold which he has attained by 
Divine favor on the narrow way of life and 
salvation. The material world is constantly 
pressing against and opposing the spiritual, 
and if we allow our eyes to look too much 
upon that which is seen, they will inevitably 
become dimmed to that which is unseen and 
eternal. The revolution which has occurred 
within the past ten years in the commercial 
world has so disturbed the outward means of 
many good men and women, that their faith 
in Him who sees the sparrow fall, to provide 
things needful for them and their dependant 
families bas been sorely tested. Those prin- 
ciples of integrity and high Christian honor 
which they once gloried in and felt it a privi- 
lege to practise in days of prosperity, are now 
being subjected to a strain they little antici- 
pated. Others making as high a profession as 
themselves of honorable conduct, may have 
succumbed to thestorm, and with it relinquish- 
ed the strict line of integrity, for the sake of 
saving a part of their worldly substance. “Such 
a policy seems succes-ful and legitimate: Why 
should I not practise the same?” is perhaps 
the inward thought. Our sympathies and 


jconcern are freshly aroused for such, with a 


desire that they may endure as seeing Him 
who is invisible, and not succumb to the 
temptation. ‘‘ Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it, but whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake shall find it,” says Christ; and it 
is in just such critical periods of our lives as 
this, that we must keep these blessed promises 
in view and act upon them. “The just shall 
live by faith.” Ye are of more value than 
many sparrows, and a tender Father is behind 
the cloud and rides upon the storm, who will, 
with the temptation, make a way whereby 
you may escape, if the eye and expectation 
are directed unto Him in faith and prayer. 
Again, we live in a day when the value of 
religious principles is estimated greatly by 
their popularity, or their success in prose- 
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lyting others. ‘Who hath believed our re- SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
port ?” may well be queried by the consistent Unitep States.—The largest and most powerful 


, . . ; ‘locomotive engine ever built in this country, has just 
upholder of the views of Fux and Penn. “The | Ccome 5 7? 


; > A : ; been completed by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, for 
preaching of the cross” remains to be foolish-| the New Mexico and Southern Pacific Railroad, and is 


ness to those whose wisdom is confined to the | specially intended to work on a long, heavy grade, at a 
natural reasoning faculties ; and who require | point on the Rocky Mountains. It isa ae — 
a material sign to attest a spiritual truth ; |@msine, having eight driving wheels, and a two whee 
but unto them who are saved by living faith truck. The cylinders measure 20 by 26 inches, and the 
a ified Savi wit i f & p|driving wheels are but 42 inches in diameter. The 
in a crucine Saviour, 1U 18 2e@ power Of) 


boiler is 58 inches diameter, and has 213 tubes, each 
God.” Isaac Penington makes some perti-/over 11 feet long. A water-tank almost the entire 
nent remarks on this subject, which are sub- length of the boiler, rests on top of the engine, and when 
joined. “Now the lowest persuasion of faith filled with water will add materially to the weight. The 


Sila d of : bl ehere thes truck wheels are 30 inches in diameter, are of paper, 
18 Higher and of a more noble nature than | vith steel tires. This engine, when in working order, 


the highest persuasion of reason; because) will weigh 118,000 lbs. 

faith is of a higher principle and of a deep-| During the present year over 60,000 Bibles have been 
er nature and ground than man’s reason sent from Philadelphia to Australia and the Antipodes. 
is. But this because it appears not in man’s Heavy snows and extreme cold are reported in 


h b hia fi sine _,|Canada and the West. Throughout the lake region 
sphere, but rather out of it, and 18 contrary | railroad travel at various points has been suspended. 


to the line and reach of his wisdom, is ac-| At Oswego the snow is stated to be four feet in depth. 

counted by him foolishness and madness.| The ship-builders in Maine have not much exceeded 

Thus is the wisdom of God, and the children ae work = year, — aoe in — 
ory : ot ter dikes :.|of the three preceding years. Only 11 ships were bui 

80 eee ee Gk ae “ao in the State, and not one of those on the Penobscot, or 
. “ . 


: . ’ to the eastward of it. The total tonnage for the year 

can the wisdom of man but judge that as fool-|is 41,060. In 1877, the total was 76,308 ; in 1876, 73,- 
ishness, whose beauty and excellency is hid |573; in 1875 it exceeded 75,000 tons. The prospect 

. * . . ; © 7 Oe ) “ 7a ea 9 « 
from its eye? But this is because the wisdom = that next year’s work will be less than that of 
. ° . | 
of man is out of its place, not subjected to the One of the Chimpanzees belonging to the Zoological 
i Fe 2x ‘ ie ae See pe : 

wisdom of God, but exalted above it. Garden of this city, died from the effects of a severe 
“ But what ear of man can hear this! surely cold contracted several weeks since. The animal was 
none that is whole in the line of man’s wis. |about five years old, and was brought from the Gaboon 
dom, reason and understanding; but that Th ee —e a a ee tins iia 
; : ata. . 5 eth fees See he work of refitting the part of the Smithsonian| 
alone that is bruised, broken, and In SOMC | Tystitution building in Washington, formerly occupied 
measure dashed in pieces by the inroads of a|by Professor Henry and family, for the use of the Fish 
Diviner life and nature.” * * * ‘Happy |Commission and the officers connected with the ex- 
is he who knows and hearkens to the persua- jchange system of the Smithsonian Institute, is nearly 
sions of God’s Spirit, who is born of God, and egg ares oe —— . oem has — a 
. : ste : jthe crowded condition of the offices relieved, ele-| 

taught to walt upon Him and be orship Him phonic communication has been established between all 
In spirit ; who receives his religion from the | paris of the building. In the work of refitting, many| 
light of faith into the renewed nature and|improvements have been made to facilitate the work 


mind, and not from the reason of man into |done under the exchange system. ; 

the natural understanding, which is easily Five Ute Indians arrived in St. Louis on the 29th 

corrupted and cannot be kept pure, but alone lult., on their way to Washington to consult with the 
’ One 


: : pep 2 Interior Department relative to the sale by them to the 
by the indwelling of the principle of eternal |Government of a strip of their reservation, said to con- 
life in it. 


For though such may suffer very |tain valuable mineral deposits. 

deeply from the men of this world, as the sub- |, The Commissioner of Patents, in Washington, has 

jects and servants to the principle of life have issued a circular which requires that letters patent and 
: ; ._ \certificates of registration must be perfected and ready | 

done in all ages and generations, yet their 


ei ; : ; 7 for delivery upon receiving the signature of the Com-| 
principle will bear them out; in which God | missioner, thus preventing the delay which has here- 


will appear to strengthen and refresh their |tofore occurred to the patentee in receiving his papers. 
spirits and carry them up above all their suf- Since gold fell to par, the demand for silver dollars! 





eo : ; : I padily i ased. Previous . = cave} 
ferings in the patience, meekness and faith of has steadily increased. Previously the orders received | 


at the Treasury Department averaged about $10,000 


the Lamb. And keeping to their principles |daily. Since orders for $30,000 have been received in 


| 
they cannot be overcome, but must either live |one day. im 
The long tunnel, through solid rock, to carry water | 





or die conquerors, according to the will and ; unnel gh s¢ ‘ 
good pleasure of Him who ordereth and dis- |to Baltimore, is being cut in nineteen sections, the plan 


poseth of all things well, and bringeth good \adopted being, to sink shafts to the proper level, and 


eteneee evil in decal fall the f then work in both directions, which requires very exact 
ec £ . ay e rr 2 ¥ 
out of every evil in despite of all the powers Of |cajculations. Thus far the engineers have been re- 


darkness. And he that overcometh whether | markably successful, five sections being joined, without 
by life or death in the Lamb’s spirit, shall wear |a foot’s deviation from straightness. 

the Lamb's crown, and sit down in that per- The a sugar pine — _ Tucker, Nev., 
. : : . sel wn the precipitous side 2 ain i 
fect rest in the kingdom of the Father which |27¢ Sn! own the, precipitous side of the mountain in 


; ; ; : ; . {a chute that empties them into a deep pond. The des- 
will give the hearts of all His children full) cent is 1700 feet, the last third of which is perpen- 
satisfaction. In which assured hope (life |dicular, so that the logs strike the water with a report 
stirring in our bosoms, and quickening our |that can be heard a mile distant. 


hearts with love to God and zeal for His} The manufacture of lucifer matches is stated to con- 
truth), we can freely give up all that is near sume annually 300,000 cubic feet of the finest pine. 
’ 4 d 
rporations was held in New York on the 27th, and 





and dear to us in this world, and lay down | 9 


our heads in inward peace, in the midst of|there being no representative of the Lehigh Valley 
the greatest outward persecution and trouble. |company present, it was resolved to adjourn sine die. 
Even so, O Lord, thy will be done concerning a ends et Philadelphia t 
‘he ate cee : 1e exports of petroleum from Philadelphia to 
sg 4 > « : . 
co ee a ere ae — foreign ports, during the present year, amount to 74,- 
egotten to thyself and broug t fort 'Yy thy | 904,767 gallons—an increase of 25,835,793 gallons over 
mighty power, to testify to thy Truth in the) last year. _ 
present day. Dispose of them as it pleaseth| The foreign commerce of New York for the week 
thee, and let not their faith in thee nor thy ending on the 28th ult., was as follows: imports, $5,- 
> » | 565,356 ; $7 269,77 
faithfulness to them fail; but let them be a ae ee 


a ca we The number of deaths in New York city during the 
| rant to thy name throughout all genera- past week was 502. The number in this city was 305, 
tions. of whom 176 were adults, and 129 children. The total 





A final meeting of the Board of Control of the coal | 


number of deaths for the year is 15,743—being 260 less 
than for the previous year. 

Markets, &e.—Gold 100 a 1003. U. S. sixes, 1881, 
registered, 1064, coupon, 109} ; 5’s, 1881, registered and 
coupon, 106}; 4} per cents, 1043; 4 per cents, 100}; 
5-20's, 1867, registered, 1025; do. coupon, 105}; do, 
1868, registered, 106, and coupons 109. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings at 93 a 9§ cts. per pound 
for uplands and New Orleans. 

Flour.—Minnesota extra at $4 for medium to $4.75 
for fancy ; St. Louis, $5 a $5.50. Rye flour, $2.75 a $3. 

Grain.— Wheat was in fair demand—red, $1.05 a 
$1.06 ; amber, $1.06 a $1.07 ; white, $1.08. Corn, 43 a 
48 cts. Oats, mixed, 28 a 29 cts.; white, 30 a 32 ets, 

Seeds.—Clover, 6} a 6} cts. per pound. Flaxseed, 
$1.37} per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 60 a 70 cts. ; mixed, 
45 a 55 cts. Straw, 60 a 70 cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand and prices were firmer; 
extra Penna. and western, 5} a 5} cts. per pound; fair 
to good, 44a 5cts. Sheep, 3} a 5} cts. per pound, as 
to quality. Hogs, 3} a 45 ets. per lb., as to condition, 

ForeIiGN.—A dispatch from Lahore, published in 
the Times, says: “ Yakoob Kahn, son of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, has just come into Jellalabad, now held 
by the British troops. This circumstance is regarded 
here as equivalent to submission to the British.” 

Upwards of 150 failures in Glasgow and the west of 
Scotland, are said to be directly or indirectly traceable 
to the stoppage of the City of Glasgow Bank. The 
total liabilities of the Scotch firms who have been 
dragged down are $125,000,000. 

Information is received from Odessa, that prepara- 
tions are making for the return home of 100,000 of 
General Todleben’s men. This is regarded as a sure 
sign that a definitive Turco-Russian treaty is near being 
concluded. 

A destructive conflagration broke out in the city of 
Hong Kong on the 25th ult., and raged all the follow- 
ing day. ‘The loss of property is very large. 

It is reported from Port au Prince, that in Port de 
Paix the river changed its bed and crossed the town, 


| overflowing the principal part of it, and destroying 


many houses and lives. St. Louis del Nard, about 


'three miles distant, is said to be entirely destroyed by 


the flood. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
A Stated Meeting of the Committee having charge 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in 
Philadelphia on Sixth-day, First month 10th, 1879, at 


110 A. M. ° 


The Committee on Admissions will meet the same 
day at 9 A. M., and the Committee on Instruction at 
2.30 P. M. 

SAMUEL Morris, 

Philada., 12th mo. 31st, 1878. Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
ade to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Marriep, in Friends’ Meeting, Easton, Fifth-day, 
| Eleventh month 14th, 1878, Ett SHaARPLEss to EstHER 
|A. WiLKrys, daughter of Ezra Engle, all of Burlington 

Co., New Jersey. 





Diep, at her residence, Mattapriselt, Mass., 12th 
}month 14th, 1878, Bersy HiLier, widow of Seth C. 
| Hillee, aged 69 years, a member of New Bedford 
| Monthly Meeting. With a desire to heed the Heavenly 
Shepherd’s voice, she was concerned to follow in the 
|narrow path of self-denial, and as she neared the end 
of life’s journey spoke of the satisfaction she had in the 
| remembrance of these thing. Increasingly dear to her 
were the doctrines and principles of Friends; said she 
desired no new or better way ; they embraced fully the 
beauty and simplicity of the truth as it is in Christ 
' Jesus. 








, at her residence, Pickering, Ontario, Canada, 
Desporan Boone, widow of the late Ambrose Boone, 
in the 70th year of her age, a member of Scipio Monthly 
Meeting, New York. She was of a kind and affectionate 

| disposition, and evinced an unwavering attachment to 
the principles of the Christian religion as held by our 

| primitive Friends, Her relatives and friends have the 
| consoling belief that her close was peaceful. 


| WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, _ 
| No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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